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Week of November 7, 1983 


BLACK CAREER OFFICIAL HEADS 
OFCCP OFFICE IN SEATTLE REGION 


SEATTLE -- William Gladden has been named assistant regional administrator of 
the Seattle Office of Federal Contract Compliance Programs torccr), Employment 


Standards Administration, the U.S. Labor Department announced. 


Gladden will be responsible for the overall administration of federal laws which 
require federal contractors and subcontractors to provide equal opportunity to all 
persons without regard to race, color, religion, sex or national origin and take 
affirmative action to employ and advance employment opportunities for qualified 
handicapped individuals and disabled and Vietnam-era veterans. 


Gladden, a native of Washington, D.C., and a graduate of Howard University, has 
been involved in the compliance and enforcement of equal opportunity laws and 
regulations for the past 14 years. 


He has held this same post for the San Francisco regional office since September 
1979. Prior to that, he directed the Federal Aviation Administration's Civil Rights 
program and the Minority Business Program at the nation's airports. From 1971 to 
1975, he directed the U.S. Department of Agriculture's Contract Compliance Program 
with responsibility for all contractors in the food-related industries. From 1969 
to 1971, he managed that agency's enforcement program under Title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. He also gained broad background in criminal and general 
investigations as a special agent with the USDA Office of Inspector General on the 
east coast during the early 1960's. 


In 1972, Gladden received the Secretary's Award for superior service. He has 
received numerous other commendations and awards during his federal career. 


### 





Week of November 7, 1983 


DONOVAN CERTIFIES 1,600 GM WORKERS IN NEW YORK, 
MICHIGAN FOR JOBLESS AID 


WASHINGTON -- Secretary of Labor Raymond J. Donovan announced that more than 
1,600 laid-off employees of General Motors Corp. engine plants in Buffalo, N.Y., and 
Flint, Mich., have been certified as eligible to apply for cash benefits, training, 
and other employment-related assistance under provisions of the Trade Act of 1974. 


The secretary said that in both cases the workers were certified 
because increases of imports of engines for GM automobiles and trucks were 
a chief cause of their losing their jobs. 


The certifications cover approximately 475 Chevrolet Motor Division 
workers employed at the Tonawanda Motor Plant in Buffalo who were laid off 
during the May 14 - Sept. 30, 1982, period. 


It also covers about 1,140 workers who were separated from their 
jobs on or after May 14, 1982, from the Flint Manufacturing Plant, that also 
produces engines for the Chevrolet Division. 


The Office of Trade Adjustment Assistance, a division of the Labor 
Department's Employment and Training Administration, conducted the investi- 
gations which provided the basis for the certifications. 


Secretary Donovan said the trade adjustment assistance program provides 
cash compensation for a total of 52 weeks at the same rate paid weekly for 
regular unemployment insurance (UI) in the two states. Eligible workers would 
receive the difference between 52 weeks and the number of weeks for which they 
had already collected UI benefits. 


Certified workers are also eligible for training, job search and 
relocation aid, and other employability services. When enrolled in an 
approved training program, workers may receive up to 26 additional weeks of 
cash benefits. 


The employment security agencies in New York and Michigan will administer 
the job. search, training, and relocation activities through their local Job 
Service offices and cash benefits through their local unemployment insurance 
offices. 


# # # 





Week of November 7, 1983 


FEDERAL COURT EXTENDS VETERANS' REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 


WASHINGTON -- A federal district court has ruled that a company must 
make payments to its profit-sharing plan for ex-servicemen and women who 
return to their old jobs under the Vietnam-era Veterans' Readjustment 
Assistance Act, a U.S. Labor Department official announced. 


William C. Plowden Jr., assistant secretary of labor for Veterans' 
Employment, said the ruling by Federal District Judge John W. Potter in 
Toledo, Ohio, is the first to deal with this protection in reference to 
profit-sharing plans. 


_ The U.S. Supreme Court in 1977 (Alabama Power Co. vs. Davis) held that 
employers must pay into pension plans for periods of military service of 
veterans returning to their former employment under provisions of the law. 


In the Ohio case, Judge Potter upheld a magistrate's recommendation 
that the defined contribution profit-sharing plan of Chemi-Trol Co., Inc., 
of Gibsonburg, Ohio, was covered by the act and that employer contributions 
to it were “perquisites of seniority" similar to pension plan contributions. 


Chemi-Trol's profit-sharing plan met the test prescribed by the Supreme 
Court in the Alabama Power case, according to the Ohio ruling, because, like 
a pension plan, its benefits were not payable until an employee left the 
company or died. 


Therefore, the court continued, the profit-sharing plan was "a reward 
for length of service as opposed to mere short term compensation for ser- 
vices rendered.” 


The Ohio case was a consolidation of complaints to the Labor Department 
by Chemi-Tro! welders Kenneth M. Lowe of Woodville, Ohio, and Kar! L. Raypole 
of Clyde, Ohio, who served in the Vietnam conflict in the Air Force and Navy, 
respectively, and returned to their jobs with the firm. 


Both were reinstated, as the law requires, but found that contributions 
had not been made to the profit-sharing plan for them during their military 
absence. 


The cases were investigated by the Labor Department's Labor-Management 
Services Administration. However, enforcement of veterans’ reemployment 
rights is now the responsibility of the Labor Department's Veterans’ Employ- 
ment and Training Service (VETS), which Assistant Secretary Plowden heads. 


Veterans with questions about their reemployment rights should contact 
a Veterans' Employment and Training Service (VETS) office, listed under U.S. 
Government, Labor Department, in major city telephone directories or write: 
VETS, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 20210. 
### 





Week of November 7, 1983 


LABOR DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCES 
FINAL SERVICE CONTRACT RULES 


WASHINGTON -- Secretary of Labor Raymond J. Donovan announced major final revisions 
in the department's Service Contract Act regulations. 


Secretary Donovan said the revisions in the Act's regulations were 
necessary because some parts “had become counterproductive, costly and 
inflationary to the U.S. Government." Donovan added that the proposed 
rules “will improve the efficiency of the government contract process." 


“The Service Contract Act regulations have been thoroughly reviewed 
by the department as part of the Reagan Administration's regulatory reform 
effort. These revisions will reduce costs on federal service contracts by 
an estimated $124 million annually,” Donovan said. “In keeping with the 
requirements of Executive Order 12291, the changes are designed to maxi- 
mize net benefits to society, and have been determined to be a more cost- 
effective approach for achieving regulatory goals, consistent with 
Congressional intent.” 


The Service Contract Act requires contractors performing a service 
for the federal government to pay a locally prevailing wage to certain 
employees working on contracts in excess of $2500. 


Following are highlights of some of the major changes in the Depart- 
ment's final rules. 


-- Current regulations apply to contracts for the repair or maintenance 
of ADP, high technology, and other equipment, originally covering 
such services to prevent price competition from depressing prevailing 
wages. The department's final rules wil! now exempt such maintenance 
and repair contracts because information provided during the rulemaking 
process demonstrates that wages in these industries are not depressed 
since their employees are relatively highly paid due to complex merit 
pay systems. The department has also determined that such pay systems 
might be disrupted on federal contracts causing some high tech industries 
to cease servicing government contracts covered by the Act. This 
would clearly have an adverse affect on both government operations 
and industry workers. 


--While the Service Contract Act applies to employees on federa! 


contracts furnishing services. The Walsh-Healey Publi 

applies to employees on federal contracts edeant in “bP poe dana 
of materials and equipment.. Over the years many disputes have arisen 
concerning which Act should apply to contracts for the extensive 
Overhau! and modification of equipment such as aircraft engines. The 
department's final rules will now establish guidelines which determine 
when the threshold between repair services and remanufacture is reached 
to eliminate confusion over which Act would apply. 


-more- 





BLACK NEWS DIGEST - 11/7/83 
SERVICE CONTRACT ACT - P. 2 


Section 4(c) of the Act, or the so-called “successorship" isi 
requires that a successor contractor pay wages and fringe benefits” 
provided for in a predecessor contractor's collective bargaining 
agreement. The regulations apply this provision regardiess of where 
the predecessor's services are performed. The department's new rules 
will apply the “successorship" provision only to situations where the 
successor contractor performs the contract in the same locality as 
the predecessor contractor. The department feels that this more 
accurately reflects the statutory intent by preventing disruption of 
locally prevailing wages when higher or lower rates contained in a 
collective bargaining agreement are imported from a different locality. 


The Act contains terms such as “prevailing” and “in the locality” 
which are not defined. These ambiguous terms have hampered DOL's 
ability to develop accurate wage rates and fringe benefits in cases 
where a contractor's locality cannot be established at the time of a 
solicitation. The department's final rules establish a two-step 
procedure designed to insure that the successful bidder will be 
required to pay at a minimum the rates prevailing in the geographic 
location where the work is actually performed. The department feels 
the two-step procedure will prevent both the importation of wage rates 
from other areas and the disruption of labor markets. 


--The department had originally proposed that the Act would apply only 
to contracts which are principally for services and which are performed 
principally by service employees. Based upon further study and the 
comments received, the Department has concluded that the proposed rein- 
terpretation of the Act's “principle purpose” provision should not be 
adopted. 

However, the department has determined that the Act is intended 
to apply only to contracts which as a whole are principally for services. 
Thus the regulations are revised to reflect this and make it clear that 
_ individual specifications for services in contracts principally for another 
purpose are not covered. 


The regulations, were scheduled to be published October 27 in 


the Federal Register, are final and will become effective 60 days after 
publication. 


# # # 





Week of November 7, 1983 


MAJOR COLLECTIVE BARGAINING SETTLEMENTS 
IN PRIVATE INDUSTRY, FIRST 9 MONTHS 1983 


WASHINGTON -- Major collective bargaining contracts settled in private industry 
during January-September 1983 resulted in average wage adjustments of 1.7 percent in 
the first contract year, the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reported. Wage adjustments averaged 2.8 percent annually over the life of these 
contracts, the lowest average for any 3-quarter period in the 15-year history of the 
series. 


The last time the same parties bargained (2 to 3 years ago in most cases), 
average wage adjustments were 9.1 percent in the first contract year and 7.3 
percent a year over the life of the contracts. 


January-September 1983 averages were low because about one-fifth of the 1.9 
million workers covered by settlements took wage cuts, and another one-fifth 
received no specified wage change over the duration of their contracts. The 
remaining workers will receive wage increases over the life of their contracts. 


About 800,000 workers under the new settlements are covered by cost-of- 
living adjustment (COLA) clauses--continued or revised from previous contracts. 
(Wage adjustments under COLA clauses are not included in average settlement 
calculations because they depend upon future changes in the Consumer Price Index 
unknown at the time of settlement.) 


The Bureau's major collective bargaining agreements series covers 8.0 million 
workers in private industry bargaining units with at least 1,000 workers. In 
addition to average settlement data, this release provides information on wage 
changes put into effect during the 9-month period. 


# # # 





Week of November 7, 1983 


E/RNINGS OF WORKERS AND THEIR FAMILIES: 
THTRD QUARTER 1983 


WASHINGTON -- Median earnings for families with wage and salary workers rose to 
$481 a week in the third quarter of 1983, the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reported. For individuals with full-time wage and salary jobs, median 
earnings rose to $320 a week. Over-the-year increases for both groups--5.7 percent 
for families and 4.2 percent for full-time workers--exceeded the 2.5 percent increase 


in consumer prices. 


These earnings data are from a sample survey of households in which respondents 
are asked how much each family member usually earns per week. 


Families 


In the third quarter of 1983, two-thirds of all families in the United States--41.2 
million--had earnings exclusively from wages and salaries. As shown in table 1, the number with 
two or more earners-~21.5 million--was back to the 1981 level and accounted for 52 percent of 
all wage-earning families. Reflecting recent declines in joblessness, the number of families 
with one or more unemployed members was down about 360,000 over the year. 


Weekly wage or salary earnings for married-couple families ($528) continued to be much 
higher than the median for families maintained by women ($274) or men ($426). For all family 
types, multi-earner families had considerably higher earnings than one-earner families. For 
instance, median weekly earnings for married-couple families where the husband and wife worked 
exceeded $600, compared with $415 for families where only the husband worked. 


Median earnings continued to be higher for white ($498) than for black ($351) or Hispanic 
families ($377). Contributing to differences among these groups are such factors as family 
composition and number of earners. (See table. 


Individual workers 


Median earnings for full-time wage and salary workers were $320 a week in the third quarter 
of 1983--$388 for men and $251 for women. Earnings for 16 to 24 year olds were little changed 
over the year, while the medians for men and women 25 years of age and over rose by $16 and $12, 
respectively. Among men, median weekly earnings for blacks ($300) and Hispanics ($278) remained 
substantially lower than those for whites ($399). Differences among women were much narrower 
with medians of $254, $234, and $212, respectively, for whites, blacks, and Hispanics. (See 


table. ) 


Among the major occupational groups, full-time workers in the managerial and professional 
specialty category had the highest earnings, especially those in executive, administrative, and 
managerial jobs where median weekly earnings were $476. At the other end of the scale, workers 
in farming, forestry, and fishing ($194) and private households ($113) earned the least. (See 


table. ) 
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EARNINGS - P. 2 


Race and Hispanic origin: Pamilies by number and relationship of work 
earnings and family type, quarterly averages ere, total median usual weekly wage and salary 


(Mot seasonally adjusted) 


Numbers (in thousands) P rr ee ee 
Type of family, number of workers, race, 5 ee Se ee ee =e ee i 


and Hispanic origin III III Tt 
Ill III | IIL III III 


1981 sone | om 


Oieid Git Oied, .cccdccectococsescossoosévecsosos 99:06 | $0,998 | 53,976 | 260.0 


With wage and salary workers 1/....csssseeee-| 35,871 | 35,531.| 35,495 | 100.0 | 
Gee CREB cccsccncesesscceccoscccccccescese| 865988 | 29,990 | 16,792 1 69.3 
Two WOTKETS OF MOTE. cece ccccccsesseceessees| 18,910 18, 302 18,723 52.7 


30,367 | 29,828 | 29,683 100.0 
13,210 | 13,356 12,993 43.5 
10,972 10,643 10,505 36.1 

1,664 2,070 1,854 5-5 
17,156 | 16,472 16,690 56.5 
11,288 11,083 | 11,210 37.2 


Married-couple famililes..ccececsccessecceeses 
ONE WOTKET cc ccc ccccccecceeeeceseeeseesseees 
Ped ad ccc ccccccccceccsccsesesessessseess 

Wh fe cccccccccseccccccesscesseeseseeeesess 
Two WOTKETS OF BOTE.cccceccccereeseseeecees 
Husband and wife only .ceccccccecccccscees 





4,197 | 4,365 | 4,459 | 100.0 
2,922 | 2,978 | 3,016 | 69.6 
1,274 1,387 | 1,443 | 30.4 


Families maintained by women...cccccccccseces 
OBS WOTKET sc ccccccceccececrecseseseesesesees 
TWO WOTKETS OF BOTEcccccsccccccseresesesese 


1,339 1,353 100.0 
829 896 764 63.3 
480 443 589 36.7 


Pamilies maintained by men... cocccceceseseces 
OMe WOTKET se ceccccseccceces ceeeceseseeesers 
TWO WOTKErS OF BOTE se ccccccccccereeeseseees 


BLACK 
Total familles..cccccccccccceceseccesesesseeses 


With wage and salary workers 1/...seesesseees 
Ome WOTKET cc ccc ccc cre ecereceseeeeseeeeeeees 
TWO WOTKETS OF BOTE oc cccccececcneeeeeeseees 


Married-couple familles®...ceecscccccececseees 
OME WOTKET cece cccccccecesceceeeceseseseses 
Pseband 6. cece cccccccccccesecescseeseeess 
Ed PPP PTET ETE TTT Tt 
TWO WOTKETS OF MOTE. cccceccecccecceeseesees 
Busband and wife only..sceccecccceccesecs 


Families maintained by women. .occcccceccecces 


OMe WOTKET ccc ccccccnccececeseseseeseeeseees 
TWO WOTKETS OF BOT ss ccccccccceccceceeeeees 


OMe WOTKET ccc c ec ccececsereessesesseseserese 

TWO WOTKETS OF MOTE sees ccccececeeeeseeeeess 
HISPARIC ORIGIN 

Total families. .ccecccccccccccccccssceeesseeses 

With wage. and salary workere 1/..-+esseeeeeee 


OMe WOTKET cece cece cerecceseeseseseeeseseee 
TWO WOTKETS OF MOTE coe ceccccecccseeeeeeneee 


Married—couple familles..cesccssscccesecseese 
OMe WOKE ce cece cee c eee eceesseseeeseeeeesees 
Musband ...cccccccceccccccescesesesecseees 

Wi FC ccccccccccccccssesesesecsesessenseses 
TWO WOTKErs OF BOTE. ccc ccccecececeeceseesee 
Husband and wife onlyecscecccccceeceseses 


} 
Families maintained by itnondevtesinnsnciaes 
| 
Families maintained by Women. cece cccsecceqese 
ORO WOKE. ccc cece eeecereesereeneeeeeeeees 
Two WOTkKeErs OF MOTE. ccc ccccececceeereeseses 
Families matatained by BON. .cencccccseceeeere 
Ome WOTKET cc ccccccec reece eeeeeaseeeeeeees 
TWO WOTKETS OF BOTH ec cccecceeccseerseseeeee 


NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic- 
origin groupe will not sum to totale because data 
for the “other races" group are not presented and 
Hispanics are tacluded in both the white and black 


population groups. 


1/ Excludes families where the husband, wife, or 


householder is self-employed . 
2/ Data aot shown where base is less thae 100,000. 
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Median usual weekly eerni f full-t 
oun y nge 0 ime wage and salary workers by selected characteristics, quarterly 
(Not seasonally adjusted) 


Number of workers Median weekl 
(in thousands) y earnings 


Characteristic 


SEX AND ACE 
Total, 16 years and OVETececccecccescesees 


Men, 16 years and OVETscecescccceceseces 
16 to 24 yearS..cececes 
25 years and OVETscccccceccecesesecess 


Women, 16 years and OVETessscccecccccees 
16 to 24 years. 
25 yYOSre And OVET cscccccccccccsecesess 


FAMILY RELATIONSHIP 
Husbands. cccccccccccccssececesseeseseees 
Others in married-couple families....... 


Women who maintain families.....-seecess 
Others in such familles....sso+e+ 


Men who maintain families.......sssseees 
Others in such families....scccccssesees 


All other men 1/... 
ALL other women 1/..+sseeceeesereeescens 


RACE AND HISPANIC ORIGIN 


WIC Oc ccccccccecccecescsesessseeeseeeees 
MOT ce cceccceeccesseseeees 
Women. «sees eocceeeces 

Black. .«-+++- 
MeN cecsscee 


MOMs cecccccecesccesssceeees 


WOMON coe ce ccccccecececessesceeeseseses 


NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispenic- 


1/ The aajority of these persons are living alone 
origin groupe will not sum to totals because data 


or with nonrelatives. Also included are persons in 
married-couple families where the husband is in the for the “other races" group are sot presented and 


Armed Forces, persons in secondary families, and some Rispenics ere included in both the white and black 
whose family status is unknown. population groups. 
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Median usual weekly earnings of full-time wage and salary workers 


eex,quarterly averages by occupation and 


(Mot seasonally adjusted) 


Number of workers Median wekly 


| (in thousands) | earnings 
i | 


{———____ 
re a 


Occupation and sex 


TOTAL 


Managerial and professional spectalty....ssecccccccesssecs 
Executive, administrative, and managerial... 
Professional special ty..-cececcccscesescscccccecseeceses 


Private household..... 

PFOCOECTAVE GOETVICE ss ceceecccecesesceeesssesesees 

Service, except private household and protective........ 
Precision production, craft, and repair... 

Mechanics and CepalerB..cccccccsccsecces 

Construction trades....-. 


Managerial and professional spectalty...cccccecececcseeses 
Executive, administrative, and managerial .....sccecseses 
Professional special tyncccccccececcccseseseceecsesesseee 


Salee OCCUPECIONG..ccceccccsrececeeeeeeeerees 
Administrative support, including clerical... 


SETVIice OCCUPATIONS... cee ceccccccccccccssecseceessesesses| 
Private hwusehold. 
PROTECTIVE SETVICEs cece ccccccereeeeceeseeseseeee 
Service, except private houschold and protective......+. 
Precision production, craft, and repair.. 
Mechanica and Tepalrers..csscccesesseses | 
Conatruction trades... | 
Other precision production, craft, and Fepale.ceceeseeee| 


Operators, fabricators, and laborers. ...ceeeeees . 
Machine operators, senblers, and inepectors. ° 
Transportation and material soving occupations.....seees 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and se 

| 
' 
! 


Farming, forestry, and FiaNing..cscccceccecccceecseseseces 
sr 


Managerial and professional «pectialty....-- 


Technical, sales, and administrative support sevccces 


Technicians and related support.. 
Sales OCCUpPSCLONS..ccccccesereeeeeee 
Adainistrative support, including clerical 


Service occupations...«« 
Private household.....+.+-- 
Protective Servic scecteecececcers 
Service, except private househuld and protective.... 
Precision production, craft, end repsir... 
Mechanice and Cepal le lhs.ceccceesceeseeeesese 
CONBCruct lon CLADEB. cece ee eeeceece 
Other precision production, craft, and repair.. 


Machine operators, assemblers, and 
Transportation and eaterial soving occupations.. 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and luborere..... 


Farming, forestry, and fishing...-++--+-eeeees 


1/ Data not shown where base f+ leas than 190,90, 
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LABOR DEPARTMENT PUBLISHES UPDATED 
RESOURCE GUIDE TO LABOR-MANAGEMENT COOPERATION 


WASHINGTON -- An updated resource guide describing over 200 cooperative labor- 
management programs in operation throughout the country has been published by the 
Labor Department's Division of Cooperative Labor-Management Programs. 


The 235-page directory also identifies industry, regional, and area 


labor-management committees as well as resource centers which provide 
information and services to scfiitate the deve lopment of coosbeatice programs. 


The “Resource Guide to Labor-Management Cooperation," first published in 
October 1982, is designed to encourage cooperative labor-management efforts by 
assisting current and potential participants to learn about existing 
programs. The entries were selected to permit employers and labor leaders to 
locate active programs in their region, industry, or union. 


Each entry includes the name of the program, the employer and union(s) 
participating, the number of employees covered, the program structure, and the 
areas and issues covered by the cooperative agreement. A brief description of 
the program activities and sources of additional information are also 
included. The resource guide is indexed by subject, industry, and union. 


Cooperative labor-management programs, commonly identified as “quality of 
work life" mY are joint efforts by unions and employers to work 
together to solve problems of mutual concern. Their goal is more satisfied 
and productive employees and more effective, adaptive, and competitive 
organizations. 


The resource guide is available from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 20402, and from the printing 
office's regional bookstores. The stock number for the resource guide is 
029-000-00416-1 and it costs $6.50. 


For more information about the resource guide or other cooperative 
labor-management issues, contact the Division of Cooperative Labor-Management 
Programs, Labor-Management Services Administration, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 20216, telephone (202) 523-6098. 


#e¢ et 





Week of November 7, 1983 


LABOR DEPARTMENT PUBLISHES SUPPLEMENT TO 
UNION ELECTION AND TRUSTEESHIP CASE DIGEST 


WASHINGTON -- A supplementary digest of more than 750 cases involving the 
union election and trusteeship provisions of the Labor-Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Act (LMRDA) and the Civil Service Reform Act (CSRA) has been published 
by the Labor Department 


Included in the 896-page "Union Officer Elections and Trusteeships Case 
Digest Supplement I" are cases covering enforcement of Titles I, III, and IV 
of the LMRDA from 1978 through 1982. 


Title III establishes the circumstances and procedures under which a 
parent union may take over or limit the autonomy of a local union or other 
subordinate body by placing it under trusteeship. 


Title IV sets limits on the length of the terms of office of union 
officials and requires democratic election procedures. 


Title I, the so-called union members' bill of rights, deals with freedom 
of speech, assembly and other rights of union members. The only Title I cases 
included in the digest supplement are ones that are related to or have an 
impact on members' rights in union officer elections. 


Title III and IV of the LMRDA are enforced by the Labor Department. Union 
members who feel their rights under Title I have been violated may file a 
civil suit in Federal court. 


The cases in the digest supplement include disputes involving unions that 
represent *ederal employees. Federal employee unions have been requlated 
under Title VII of the CSRF since Jarwary 1979. Before that, they were 
subject to Presidential executive orders. 


The digest supplement can be purchased for $9 from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 20402. The 
stock number is 029-01]-00010-9. 


The original digest covered more than 1,400 cases from 1959 to 1978. That 
publication is available from the Superintendent of Documents for $15. The 
stock numoer is 029-0.4-01794-9, 
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Week of November 7, 1983 


Tuy SAMS: ER PRICE INDEX--SEPTEMBER 1983 


WASHINGTON -- The Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U) 
increased 0.5 percent before seasonal adjustment in September, the Bureau of Labor 
Stary cics of the U.S. Department of Labor reported. 


The September level of 301.8 (1967=100) was 2.9 percent higher than the 
index in September 1982. 


The Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI rose 
0.4 percent in September , prior to seasonal adjustment, to a level of 300.8 (19672100) For 
the 12-month period ended in September, the CPI-W has increased 2.7 percent. ‘The CPI-W is 
used for indexing Social Security and some other Federal payments. It is also commonly used 
as an escalator in collective bargaining agreements. 


CPI_for All Urban Consumers (CPI~-U)--Seasonally Adjusted 
On a seasonally adjusted basis, the CPT for AIT Than = rose 0.5 percent, 


or 
following .increases of 0.4 percent in both July and August. The transportation index 
registered a substantial increase again in September, primarily due to price increases for 
both new and used motor vehicles. Both the housing and food and beverage components advanced 
moderately, but by more than in August. Medical care and entertainment costs rose moderately 
in September. On the other hand, the index for apparel and upkeep was unchanged, while the 
other goods and services component declined slightly. 


For the first 9 months of 1983, the CPI-U rose at a seasonally adjusted annual rate of 
3.7 percent. The third-quarter advance of 5.3 percent at an annual rate follows increases of 
5.4 percent in the second quarter and 0.4 percent in the first quarter. The similarity in 
price behavior between the second and third quarters is evident at the major group level, as 
well as for the overall CPI. The transportation component rose sharply in both the second 
and third quarters and accounted for about 40 percent of the overall increase in the CPI. 
Housing costs, which rose at an annual rate of between 4 and 5 percent in each quarter, 
contributed about 30 percent in each quarter. Food and beverage prices rose slightly less 


than 2 percent in each quarter and and accounted for about 7 percent of the increase. Each of 
the other 4 major categories registered generally moderate increases in both quarters. 


The transportation component advanced 0.8 percent in September, following a 1.0 percent 
increase in August. New and used car prices rose 1.0 and 2.1 percent, respectively, and 
accounted for over two-thirds of the transportation increase. The increase in new car prices 
primarily reflects the discontinuance of the latest domestic rebate programs and low inventory 
of both domestic and imported 1983 models. Used car prices have risen sharply in each of the 
last 5 months, increasing at am annual rate of almost 20 percent from April to September. 
Gasoline prices advanced 0.4 percent, after seasonal adjustment. As of September, gasoline 
prices were 8 percent below their peak level in March 1982. Automobile finance charges, which 
advanced in August for the first time in 13 months, increased 0.6 percent in September. The 
index for public transportation rose 0.4 percent. 


The housing component rose 0.5 percent in September, following a 0.2 percent increase 
in August. All three major housing groups -- shelter, fuel and other utilities, and household 
furnishings and operations -- contributed to the larger increase. Shelter costs increased 
0.5 percent on average, with renters’ costs up 0.7 percent, homeowners’ costs up 0.5 percent, 
and maintenance and repairs down 0.4 percent. The 0.7 percent rise in the index for fuel and 
other utilities reflects large increases in fuel oil and electricity prices and small 
increases in prices for telephone services, natural gas, and water and ay The index 
for household furnishings and operations increased 0.2 percent in September, following a small 


decline in August. 
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BLACK NEWS DIGEST - 11/7/83 
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The 0.4 percent advance in the food and beverage component followed a 0.2 percent 
increase in August and declines in each of the preceding 2 months. Grocery store food prices 
rose 0.2 percent in September, as increases in the indexes for fruits and vegetables and other 
foods at home were partially offset by declines in the indexes for meats, poultry, fish and 
eaes » and cereal and bakery products. Prices for dairy products were unchanged. The t 
of the prolonged summer drought was reflected in higher ptices for fresh vegetables (up 5.3 
percent), fats and oils (up 2.6 percent), and poultry (up 1.9 percent). On the other hand, 
the decline in meat prices is also drought related, as higher feed costs led to expanded 
slaughter rates and plentiful supplies. The other two components of the food and beverage 
index -- restaurant meals and alcoholic beverages -- increased 0.5 and 0.8 percent, 


respect ively. 


The medical care index rose 0.4 percent in September, continuing the moderating trend 
evident since March. The index for medical care commodities, which includes prescription and 
non-prescription drugs and medical supplies, increased 0.5 percent. Within medical care 
services, charges for professional services and hospital rooms rose 0.5 and 1.2 percent, 


respect ively. 

The index for appazel and upkeep was unchanged in September, following a 0.4 percent 
increase in August. Increases in prices for the new fall and winter lines of merchandise 
followed the normal seasonal pattern. 


Increases in tuition and other school fees were substantial prior to seasonal 
adjustment (up 6.2 percent), but less than in recent years. Therefore, after seasonal 
adjustment, the other goods and services index declined 0.1 percent. 


The index for entertainment increased 0.4 percent, about the same as in recent months. 


CPI for Urban e Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-W) -- Seasonally Adjusted Changes 

On a seasonally adjusted basis, the CPI for Urban Wage Earners aaa Clerical Workers 
rose 0.4 percent in September, following an increase of 0.5 percent in August. The 
acceleration in the food and beverage component was more than offset by a decline in the other 


goods and services component and smaller increases in the other five major categories of 
consumer spending. 


The 0.4 percent rise in the CPI-W compares with an increase of 0.5 percent in the 
CPI-U. In the CPI-U, the homeowners’ cost index -- which uses a rental equivalence approach 
-- rose 0.5 percent in September. Homeownership in the CPI-W, which is based on house prices 
mortgage interest rates, property taxes, property insurance, and maintenance and repair costs, 
rose 0.2 percent in September. Increases in mortgage interest rates, property insurance and. 
property taxes were partially offset by declines in house prices and maintenance and repair 
costs. 





Week of November 7, 1983 


CONSUMER PRICES: ENERGY AND FOOD - SEPTEMBER 1983 


WASHINGTON -- The average prices for all types of gasoline decreased 
1.2 cents per gallon from August to September to a level of $1.274, the 
U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. 


Average retail prices for energy and food for September 1983 r 
by the BLS reflected that the September prices of leaded regular Pos sag 
averaged $1.189; unleaded regular, $1.274; and leaded premium, $1.405. 
In the 28 cities for which gaoline prices are published, prices for all 
types of gasoline averaged highest in Honolulu and lowest in Houston. 


; These average prices are compiled from data collected by the BLS in 
conjunction with the Consumer Price Index. 


The U.S. average price per gallon of fuel oi] rose 0.4 cents to $1.087 in September. In the 
19 cities for which fuel oi] prices are published the price per gallon averaged 
highest in Seattle and lowest in Portland, Oregon. 


The U.S. average price for 500 KWH was $39.578, 1.4 cents lower than in August. The price for 
40 therms of natural gas was $27.484, 33.6 cents higher than in August. The price for 100 
therms was $64.948, 71.5 cents higher than in August. 


Food (Table 4) 


In September 1983, U.S. average retail prices for food decreased for 46 items, increased for 
27 items, and remained unchanged for 1 item. 


The cereal and bakery products category had five price decreases and four price increases. 
Prices for soda crackers decreased 5.4 cents, while prices for french bread increased 3 cents. 


In the meats, poultry, fish, and eggs category, prices for 9 items increased and prices for 17 
items decreased. The largest price decrease was a 17.4 cents decline in the price of 
porterhouse steak. %n the other hand, chicken breast prices rose 7.0 cents. Tuna fish prices 


fell 10.1 cents. 


Four of six average dairy product prices increased. Ice cream prices rose 5.8 cents. All 
other changes were small. 


Average prices for fruits and vegetables showed 7 increases and 16 decreases. The largest 
decrease was a 16.1 cents decline in sweet pepper prices. Most price decreases were five 
cents or less. The largest increase was a 7.6 cents increase in radish prices. 


Six average prices decreased, three increased, and one item price was unchanged in the other 
foods at home category. The only major change was an 8.2 cents increase in vegetable 
shortening prices. ° 
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Week of November 7, 1983 


REAL EARNINGS IN SEPTEMBER 1983 


WASHINGTON -- Real average weekly earnings increased 1.4 percent from 
August to September, after seasonal adjustment, according to preliminary 
data released by the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Average hourly earnings increased 1.3 percent, partially because of the 
settlement of strikes in several high-wage industries, including telephone 
communications. Average weekly hours increased 0.6 percent. Consumer 
prices, as measured by the Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers (CPI-W), increased 0.4 percent. 


Data on gross average weekly earnings are collected from the payroll 
reports of private nonfarm establishments. Earnings of both full-time and 
part-time workers holding production or nonsupervisory jobs are included. Real 
average weekly earnings are calculated by adjusting earnings in current dollars for 
changes in the CPI-W. 


Since September 1982, average weekly earnings have increased 6.0 percent due 
to a 4.5 percent increase in average hourly earnings and a 1.4 percent 
increase in average weekly hours. Real average weekly earnings increased by 
3.2 percent after adjustment for a 2.7 percent increase in the CPI-W over the 
same period. Before ad justment for seasonal change and deflation by the CPI-w, 
gross average weekly earnings were $286.28 in September 1983, compared with $270.05 a 
year earlier. 


The Hourly Earnings Index (HEI) in dollars of constant purchasing power 
increased by 0.2 percent from August to September. Compared with a year ago, 
the HEI was up 1.2 percent. The HEI excludes the effects of two types of 
changes unrelated to underlying wage rate movements--fluctuations in overtime 
in manufacturing and interindustry employment shifts. 
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FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The New Directions program provides grants to nonprofit labor groups, management 
organizations and consortia to help them develop and improve job safety and health 
services. The program is administered by the Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration of the U.S. Department of Labor. 


# # # 


Since 1978, the New Directions program has awarded more than $60 million to 
more than 160 groups to help them develop and improve job and safety and health 
services, the U.S. Department of Labor reports. The program is operated by the 
Labor Department's Occupational Safety and Health Administration. 


# # # 


The Occupational Safety and Health Administration has allocated $6.8 million 
to the agency's New Directions program in the 1984 fiscal year, the U.S. Department 
of Labor reports. The program is one of OSHA's efforts to help employers and 
workers reduce on-the-job hazards. 


# ## 











